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THE TWELVE HOUR SHIFT IN 


The following is taken from Judge Gary’s report at the Annual Meeting 
{ the stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation, April 17: 


"; think I ovght to refer briefly to the twelve-hour day question. As 
alvays this is a very difficult one. As you know, it has been ovr policy for 
years 10 olimitnate long hours, long turns and the seven-day week. The seven- 
jay week was discontinued long since and the fact published. In the early part 
of 1921 we had entirely eliminated the long turn, which occurred at the time 
shifts were made. Between October 1920, and March 1922, we reduced the +welve- 
hour men from thirty-two per cent of the workmen to fourteen per cent. Those 
fourtee per cent of course were engaged in what is termed continuous opera- 
tions, where it was necessary to keep the machinery going uninterruptedly. 
There is no other practicable way. 


"ie would like and hope to eliminate ail of the twelve-hour day work if 
practicable. In the first place we meet the onposition of the men themselves, 
tho wish so work longer hours in order so make larger compensation. I have 
stated before in discussing this question that twelve hours means twelve hours 
aday on duty, not twelve hours continuous work. About six hours orly of the 
welve the men are actually engaged in work. 


"You may remember thas the committee of five stockholders, appointed on 
the motion of a stockholder several years ago, in their final report stated 
that while they would like to see varicus things done away with, including the 
welve-hour day, they realized it would not be practicable or possible ‘for any 
one Guplover or any number of employers to inavgurate a shorter hour system une 
‘488 & Similar policy should be adopted by all employers in the same industry.' 
The reason is obvious: If one employer or a number of employers should offer 
employees & limited number of hours, less than twelve hours, and other employers 
in che same line offered their workmen the opportunity of working twelve hours, 
30 that larger earnings would bs received, the mes would leave the milis or the 
furnaces of lesser hours and engage with the ccmpetitors who offered longer 
hours, 


"We have been told scmetimes by outsiders--and by that I mean those 
n> @ngazed in the work, who are not practical men, who have never had anything 
0 da with it--that we should force cur employes to accept shorter hours or 
relieve them entirely. We do not believe in that doctrine. We believe tha 
wrkmen gre entitled to be consulted. Theoretical sympathy does not go very 
lar with the workman. Coming from outsiders not familiar with the situation it 
*0es not appeal to his judgment, and antagonizes him. 
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"We have done the best we could and we are still doing the best we can. 
fe would like to satisfy every phase of public sentiment or public representa- 
tion if it were practicable. But when it comes to the welfare of the workmen 
themselves, we think they are entitled to receive special consideration. 


"Gentlemen, I would like to say to you in conclusion that the United 
states Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries are doing business at the old 
stand. Our competitors believe in the twelve-hour day, and although they have 
more than once been requested +o express an opinion, so far as we know they 

have not yielded to the desire of the lecturers and some publishers, well-in- 
¢entioned persons, to reduce the hours contrary to the wishes of the men...." 


A rising vote of thanks was given to the Chair, and Mr. Mumford obtained 
permission to ask a question concerning the report: 


Mr, Mumford: "The theoretical sympathy from outsiders to which you re- 
fer I meet very often; I presume other stockholders do. The question I would 
like to ask is this: You stated that the reduction of the twelve-hour men had 
peen from thirty-two per cent to fourteen per cent, and that the natural re- 

sult of eliminating the twelve-hour men would be to send them away to competi- 
tive interests. I would like to ask to what extent that reduction has warrant- 
ed that conclusion on your part--to what extent the reduction from thirty-two 

per cent to fourteen per cent has sent away your good men to other interests of 
a similar character." 


Judge Gary: "Of course we have no way of telling exactly how many. We 
know by practical demonstration that our men go for that reason, se they say 
so and because we see them or learn of their working elsewhere at longer hours." 
Mr. Mumford: "In that case why send them away or permit them to go?" 
Judge Gary: "We have to use judgment in regard to that. The reason 
why we sometimes let them go instead of increasing the hours is that we think 
they have reached a determination, and besides we endeavor so far as we can, and 
so far as it is practicable, to satisfy a certain portion of the public senti- 
ment in favor of reducing the hours." 
Mr. Mumford: “It is yielding then largely to public sentiment?" 
Judge Gary: "I will say frankly, Mr. Mumford, as I have stated before 
at stockholders meetings: I am not certain that in most cases it is a hardship 
rather than a benefit to a workman to refuse to allow him to work twelve hours 
aday when the work is not laborious and not injurious to him and when he de- 
sires to work longer and earn more money. Many of the highest officials of our 
Corporation and subsidiary companies work twelve hours a day, and some of them 
more than twelve hours. They are not harmed by doing it; they do it because 
they feel their responsibility and they want to do the very best possible for 
the stockholders of their respective companies. And we believe the general pub- 
lic is perfectly willing that the officers should work as many hours a day as 
they please." 


MR. GARY MENTIONS THE COAL STRIKE 


In the report referred to above, Mr. Gary spoke of the coal strike and 
its relation to the Steel Corporation miners: 


"You probably expect me to say something about the coal strike, If you 
Vere to ask me why any of our men in the mines discontinued work, I would be 
compelled to answer I do not know. They must have been persuaded by outsiders. 


7 i 
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No reasons were presented in advance, and I do not know that any existed. And 
pecause of that fact I hope and verily believe that at least a large number of 
those who went out will soon be willing and anxious to resume their work. Any- 
how, we shall not give any of them a reason for not doing so. I think it would 
be our policy not to employ others, outsiders, to fill the places of any of 
those who have gone out, until after they have had opportunity to return. We 
have no feeling concerning any of them except of the most friendly character. 
And no matter what may be said or published to the contrary no one could have a 
deeper interest in the welfare and prosperity of our employes than the manage- 
wents of our different companies." 


A VOICE FROM THE CLEVELAND Y. M. C. A. 


In a discussion of the tendency to standardization and regimentation 
jn Christian Association activities, Robert E. Lewis, city secretary of the 
Gleveland Y.M.C.A. writes in the CLEVELAND RED TRIANGLE of April 10: 


"We need amongst us minorities as well as majorities, and men who are 
willing to lead minorities. We must produce men who are willing to stand alone 
until tho crowd begins to move up to their position. The cry of some old- 
timers is, 'You will split the Movement!" This may be shouted at any man who 
dares to stand forth for the Kingdom. The result has been that to avoid dif- 
ference of opinion men have knuckled under, have surrendered conviction and 
have allowed the majority to have its way." 


A COMMUNITY CHURCH "CREED" 


The Community Church of White Plains, New York, contains in its pros- 
pectus the following statement of what the church stands fors 


"White Plains Community Church is a fellowship of men and women who 
are striving to supply the essentials of an organized religious lifes. It is 
nota sec defending a creeds; on the contrary we welcomes to our fellowship any- 
né, irrespoctive of creed, who recognizes the place of a spiritual force in 
human endeavor and who earnestly Jesires to ccoperate in the effort to make 
this force a vower in community living @s wall as in the personal lite of the 
individual." 


Tha purposs of the Church as formally adopted declares: 


"This Church is based on the belief that religion is un essential 
slenant in human life and thet it reaches beyond theology, sects and creeds. 
The purpose of the Church is therefore to help its members widen and deepen 
their experience of religios, to uphold them in living according to their be- 
liefs, and to unite them in efforts to increase in the community a recognition 
of the worth and dignity of human life." 


ACTION OF PITTSBURGH MINISTERS ON PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Unanimous action by nearly five hundred ministers of Pittsburgh and vi- 
tinity demanding the removal from office of United States Attorney Lyon was 
taken On Soril 5 following an arraignment of Mr. Lyox by the Temperance Com- 
mittes o° the local Ministerial Union. These extrere measures were the result 
ct the findings made in the Committee’s report that upon Mr. Lyon “rests the 
thiet responsibility fo; the present condition here in regard to the eighteenth 


gnendment and the Volstead act. In the policy of the long delay in bringing 
tg trialg of listing only a few, and those very unimportant cases, Mr. Lyon 
has encouraged the bootlegger and the rum runner. He has made the law a 'joke 
and jest’, and his administration is to be condemned in no uncertain words by 
every +rue American." 


After citing the negligence of the District Attorney’s office in failing 
to prosecute more than e half dozen of the approximately four hundred cases of 
liquor law violation for which evidence had been secured under the able admin- 
istration of Joho N, English, formerly nead of the enforcement service in 
Pittsburgh, the report goes on to say: 


"But what has become of the larger and more important cases prepared 
ynder Mr. English and former District Attorney Driscoll, and in which indict- 
nents had been returned? Here is where the real value of Mr. Lyon and his 
office to come to the help of the ‘faithful’ is shown. Some 83 cases have been 
presented to the Federal judges with motions to nolle prosse, on the grounds 
of insufficient evidence to convict. In this number were several of the cases 
in which your committee had spent nundreds of dollars assisting the Federal 
authorities to obtain evidence, 


"A former Federal district attorney and @ Federal grand jury found tke 
evidence sufficient, but Mr. Lyon, taking the place of the jury, the court and 
all other authority, nolle prossed these cases". 


ANTI-PROHIBITION ASSOCIATION 


én organization which claims to be making great progress, at least in 
the way of enro.led membership, in opposition toc Federal prohibition is known 
as tne Association Against the Prohibition Ameudment, with headquarters at 366 
Madison avenue, New York. Its purposes are announced as: 


"hs To get the Volstead Act out of the law and keep it out. 

"it. To oppose the passage of similar tyrannical laws, and to endeavor 
to have the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment (so long as it remains in 
force) left to the people of the several States under the concurrent clause. 

"III. To work patiently, jawfully, fairly and patriotically for the 
repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, and to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States from further mutilation by an organized fanatical mincrity. 

a  P Pending the accomplishment of the above program, to favor and 
encourage obedience to the prohibition laws, as now effective." 


Though no figures are given, the organization announces that since its 
founding in 1919 by Mr. W. H. Stayton, it has made rapid advances, both in 
uembership and in the number of state and local branches. Dues are one dollar 
and admission is granted to anyone except brewers and distillers. Officers, it 
is stated, serve without salary, and the funds are devoted to the securing of 
tw members, press publicity, and to the issuing of pamphlet material. Attempts 
are being made to test the constitutionality of the Federal Amendment in the 
New York Courts, and in Ohio, at least, a petition for referendum is being 
advanced, The organization permits itself to indulge in fallacious and wordy 
tastigations of its rival the Anti-Saloon League. Much emphasis is placed upon 
the prominent citizens who head its membership. 


TWO NATIONAL DRINK BILLS 


A comparison of the figures for liquor consumption in England and the 
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United States will be thought by many unbiased persons to be a significant and, 
for England, a disquieting commentary on the status of prohibition in the two 
countries. The situation as revealed in the annual report made by Mr. G. B. 
wilson on England’s national drink bill is reported by the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WeEXLY for March 17 as follows: 


"The figures for the United States in 1921 represent the consumption 
for non-beverage (that is to say, medical, chemical, and other technical) pur- 


poses. Under this head e population of 105,000,000 people consume 4,300,000 
gallons of absolute alcohol, or 41 gallons per thousand persons; in our own 
country 47,250,000 people accounted for 61,000,000 gallons, or 1,300 gallons 
per thousand. Part of the American four million gallons was, of course, con- 
sumed illegally as a beverage, and there is a large addition to be made for 
smuggled liquor. In the towns and along the Canadian border it is probably a 
substantial addition, but over the enormous internal area of the United States 
there is no evidence of extensive smuggling. Even if a generous allowance be 
made it is clear that the United States people are consuming only a small pro- 
portion of the hundred and twenty or thirty million gallons of alcohol which on 
the British scale they would be drinking every year. The contrast is, for us, 
disquieting." 

"QUESTIONS FOR PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES" 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship in England has issued a searching 
questionnaire for “Christian electors" through which they may test the attitude 
and intention of a Parliamentary candidate on important social and industrial 
questions. In presenting this questionnaire, “the Executive Committee of the 
Fellowship, desire to urge that Christian electors should make the exercise of 
their voting power a matter of earnest prayer, should satisfy themselves of the 
personal integrity of the candidate for whom they think of voting, and should 
ascertain from his public addresses or by direct inquiry what his views are on 
the points indicated." 

The Questionnaire 


Distribution of Wealth and Work, 

Do you agree that work and wealth need to be distributed more equitably 
in accordance with individual capacity and need? 
Industry. 


(a) Do you believe wage-earners should in the future not only be 
adequately paid and work under better conditions, but also that 
they should be admitted to a responsible share in the management 
of industry whenever possible? 

(b) Will you endeavor to secure a living wage for a fair day’s work 
for all workers, as a first charge upon industry? 

(c) Are you in favour of the fairer treatment end better payment of 
women? 

(4) Will you insist that before (as a last resort alone) a strike 
or lock-out is declared every avenue to peace be explored, and 
the facts be placed before the public by an impartial body? 

(e) Will you do all you can to get these fundamental principles 
peaceably evolved? 

Education, 

(a) Are you in favour of the speedy and full application of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1918 to the whole country, and will you urge the 
decrease of expenditure in other directions in order that higher 
as well as elementary education may be adequately financed? 
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(b) Are you in favour of religious instruction in schools as the basis 
of all other education and as vitally necessary to the development 
of character? 

poreign Affairs. 

Are you in favour of the spirit of the covenant of the League of Nations 
as the governing consideration in all our foreign policy? 

Unemployment. 

Will you see that every avenue is explored to provide employment for all 
able and willing to work, and that it be recognized that a man for whom employ- 
ment cannot be provided has a right to reasonable maintenance by the industry 
concerned? 

Housing. 


(a) Will you insist that preference be given to building necessary 
houses rather than luxury buildings? 

(b) Will you insist that the accommodation now lying idle be used 

whenever required? 


Will you insist on equal standard of morality for men and women? 
(b) Will you support the Criminal Law Amendment Bill? 
Temperance, 
Will you support any legislative proposals which are calculated to 
reduce alcoholic excess in this country? 


THE NEW NATURALIZATION BILL 


The “Naturalization and Registration Act of 1922" (H.R. 10860), intro- 
duced on March 11 by Representative Albert Johnson of Washington, chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization deals with the problems 
of the Americanization and citizenship of aliens and is therefore not to be 
confused with “immigration legislation", or the regulation of numbers of aliens 
admitted into the United States. The new bill which represents an effort to 
incorporate into one comprehensive bill a succession of fourteen naturalization 
bills introduced into the House during the 67tn Congress, is now pending before 
the House. Its purpose reads: 

"To provide a uniform rule of naturalization andi to amend and codify 
the laws relating to the acquisition and loss of citizenship; to equalize the 
citizenship status of men and women; to establish a method for the registration 
of aliens for their better guidance and protection; and for other purposes." 


The basic principle of the bill is the compulsory annual registration 
of all sliens under eighteen who must pay a registration fee which is to be 
turned back at its source for the use of educating the contributing aliens. A 
photograph of each aiien must be affixed to the certificate of registration. 
Citizenship is not compelled but the opportunities for citizenship are presun- 
ably facilitated by the educational measure, While public opinion has not had 
‘ime to fully register its sentiment on tre proposed legislation, several quar- 
ters have been heard from, ‘The foreign language press, including such publi- 
cations as the ITALIAN AMBRICAN REVIEW, New York (Republican), L’OPLNIONE, Phil- 
adelphia (I-alian-Rspublican), ENAKOPRAYNOST, Cleveland (Jugoslav-Independent) 
and THE DAY, New York (Jewish-Non-partisan) are quoted by the CONGRESSIONAL DI- 
GEST (Washingvon) of April as bitterly hostile to such a bill. While, in the 
samé publication Mr. Jchason who fathered the bill and Raymond F. Crist, chief? 

of the Citizenship Training Division of the Department of Labur uphold the meas- 
we as in accord with the poiicy of the Republican platform pledges tv “clean 
house" in the nation by offering higner standards of citizenship, Sidney L. 
Gulick, Secretary of the National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legis- 
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lation condemns several of the provisions, and notably that dealing with regis- 
tration, on the score that such a law would tend to establish a system of es- 
oionage “Similar to those of Germany, Russia and other lands" and its enforcement 
gould destroy rather than encourage the best sort of patriotism in the alien’s 
aind. THE NEW REPUBLIC, (March 22) commenting editorially on the Johnson bill 
thinks that "At any rate it is indicative of the lengths Americans are prepared 
to go in their mistrust of darser, dirtier, or less intelligible people," while 
a writer in the BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE (April 23) grants that the most serious 
charge toat can be brought against the bill is that its registration feature 
"gnacks of espionage regulation", but reports as well the contrary opinion that 
the alien registration files "can never be used for anything else except to aid 
the Labor Department in knowing the whereabouts of aliens within the country" 
and would therefore not be available for the prosecution of suspected criminals. 


THE NEW AGREEMENTS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 


The breakdown of the industrial government in the bituminous coal 
fiolds through the failure of the operators to meet with the representatives of 
tho miners to negotiate an agreement for the next two years has focused public 

attention on the problems of peaceful joint government in industry. 


Tha two new agreements ratified in the man’s clothing trade reaffirm 
faith in the validity of the principle when fairly tried. On April 4, 1922 the 
new agrecmont for the Chicago market was ratified and runs from May 1, 1922 to 
foril 30, 1925. This agreement is between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
imerica, involving about 40,000 workers, and all the manufacturers of men’s 
clothing in Chicago, organized as the Chicago Industrial Federation of Cicthing 
Vanufacturers. The important provisions are: 


1. The forty-four hour week. 2. Time and one-half for overtime. 
3, Prefecontial union shop. 4. Equal division of work during slack sexson. 
j, Inpactial arbitration macninery, jointly supported by the union and the 
onulactucers, to adjust grievances and complaints, review cases of discipline 
and discharge, and to interpret the provisions of the agreement. 6. Lockouts 
and stopsages prohibited. 7. Ten pex cent reduction in existing piece work 
rates and week worker’s wages. 


This is the fifth agreement signed between ‘the union and the Hart, 
vhaifner end Marx Company. Since the first agreement was entered into in 1911 


here has bean neither a strike nor @ lockout in the plant of thet company. 

wich &u arrcangewent was so %bvicusly advantageous that in 1919 all of the men's 
tlothing manufacturers in Chicago joined in signing a general agreement similar 
0 that found so successful in the Hart, Schaffner and Marx factory. The new 


agrecment is the second one entered into by all the employers. 


An interesting feature ci this 1922-1925 egreement is that "if sither 
purty shall become convinced that a change in wage standards is warranted, it 
tay give notice to thet effect not later than ninety days prior to the anniver- 
sary of the date of the agreement, and call for a conference on such change. 

i? any change shall be agreed upon, it shall become effective on such anniver- 
sary date. If after thorough canvas of the situation the parties find them- 
selves unable to agree on wages before the anniversary date, either party may 
‘tsrminate this agreement in good faith." At either of these times assigned for 
reopening the wage provisions of the agreement tho union has the privilege of 
bringing up the question of an unemployment fund. The union has for some time 
been secking an opportunity te establish a fund to provide for unemployment. 


| 
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guch an experiment would be of especial interest in the clothing trade because 
of the seasonal character of the industry. 


The wage reduction represents a compromise. The employers had demanded 
, reduction of twenty-five per cent, the forty-eight hour week and the removal 
of limitations on the right to discharge. 


The first general agreement for the Rochester market was signed in Feb- 
ruary 1919, The third agreement +9 be negotiated since that date was ratified 
on April 21, 1922. This agreement is between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America ana the Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange and involves about 10,000 
gorkers. The Rochester agreements have followed the Chicago tradition for 
peace in the industry. The main provisions of the new agreement are: 1. Contin- 
vation of the form of industrial government in the clothing industry providing 
for the adjustment of all gricvances and complaints by an impartial arbiter, 
for the review of cases of discipline and discharge, and for the interpretation 
of the provisions of the agreement. 2. The forty-four hour week. 3. Time and 
one-half for overtime. 4, Equal division of work during slack periods among 
all workers in the shop. 5. Preference in hiring, in time of unemployment, to 
be given to workers who have been employed in Rochester shops doing work for 
the members of the Clothiers’ Exchange. 6. Stoppages and lockouts prohibited. 
7. The employer recognizes the obligation of workers who are members of the 
union to pay their union dues. 8. Piece rates, standards of production and 
wages of week workers in force at the time that the agreement is made effective 
shall not be changed except by collective bargaining between the two parties. 

9, Wages to be reduced 15 per cent, provided, however, that the wages of certain 
workers reduced by decision of the impartial chairman during the past year are 
+o be cut a lesser amount so that the total reduction shall not exceed 15 per 
cent. 


This agreement also provides for the opening of discussion of the wage 
provisions in 1923 and 1924 at the request of either party and grants the union 
the privilege at the same periods of presenting a demand for the establishment 
of an unemployment insurance fund. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CONDEMNED BY EMPLOYING PRINTERS 


In a BULLETIN issued on March 25 to the Employing Printers cof the 
United States and Canada, the Employing Printers Association of America states 
that collective bargaining has failed under labor union control and that it 
would be equally unjust and inefficient under suggested schemes of shop or 
departmental committee management. The Association congratulates itself that 
on May last it abandoned collective bargaining, in so far as the commercial 
branch of the industry is concerned, and goes on to say: 


"The American Plan of independent management and employment by indi- 
vidual contract is productive of the most harmonious industrial relations and 
the finest efficiency of operation. fe are confident in the belief that no 
euployer who has ever given this plan a fair trial would ever go back to any 
forn cf collective bargaining. Labor is not a commodity to be lumped and 
purchased like so much coal or type metal. Not even the largest concerns, 
mech less the smaller ones, can afford to go about in that way. Whatever its 
size, the successful firm 5f the future will have to recognize the importance 
of individual consideration, the man-to-man contact and square-deal relationship 
such as naturally develops under the American Plan, Lest there may exist the 
least doubt as to the feasibility of such employment relations for sizeable 
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concerns, we present this statement from the management of one of the largest 
printing plants in the country: 


"'The Lakeside Press is neither a union nor an open shop; it is honest- 
ly non-union. The management of a great industry occupies the position of a 
trustee both to the public and to its employes, The public should receive its 
commodities uninterruptedly and at a price as low as is consistent with fair 
gages, good working conditions, and a reasenable profit. The employes should 
be guaranteed as continuous employment as possible, an opportunity to earn high 
gages in return for increased production, and protection in their rights as 
tmerican citizens. The officers of the Lakeside Press believe that this trus- 
teeship can only be fulfilled when the relaticns between the management and the 
employes are unhampered by the arbitrary dictation of union officials who have 
no direct interest in the welfare either of the establishment or its employes. 


"'Whatever may have been the necessities in the past for labor unions as 
a protection against abuse, today the demand of modern industry for contented, 
snmooth-working organizations, and the revelation through factory accounting that 
high skill at high wages means lower unit costs, are labor’: greatest protec- 
tion. Labor unions to a great extent have become the tools of ambitious leaders 
in labor union politics and are kent in existence only for their personal ag- 
grandizement and profit, and by the apathy and weakness of the employers. Most 
uiions lay an unfair burden on ths public, stifle advancement in the art of 
increasing production and lowering costs, and are @ milestone around the necks 
of the workmen themselves.'" 


This is perhaps the frankest statement of an out-and-out autocratic 
anti-labor policy that has publicly appeared. It avoids a rather common ten- 
dency to ambiguous statement by the use of the open shop vernacular. 


AMNESTY PETITION DAY 


General interest in the securing of amnesty for political prisoners 
seems to be spreading. Fifty Congressmen have signed a petition urging the 
release of the 113 persons still held, who were convicted under the terms of 
the Espionage Act. Mayor Thompson of Chicago has granted permission to the 
General Defense Committee to have public solicitation on the streets of the 
city on May 20, for signatures to the petition requesting President Harding to 
release the war-time offenders. Plans are under way to extend this plan to 
other cities in an effort to secure a million signatures to the petition. 


RELIEF FOR WEST VIRGINIA MINERS 


Direct returns from the work of the West Virginia Miners’ Relief Commit- 
tee with headquarters at Baltimore, indicate that the 40,000 dependent persons 
in the New River field are being cared for carefully, if not as they fully de- 
serve. Workers are giving their services, and publicity is provided by private 
funds, thus leaving the entire amount of contribution to be used for food. The 
Committee announces that food and money are still greatly needed to help these 
dependent families who have been evicted with no prospect of other homes. 
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“WHY MEN STRIKE" 


When Mr. Edward A. Filene, of Boston, Director of the International 
Chamber of Commerce addressed the Economic Club of New York on May 3, on "Why 
Men Strike" he spoke as an employer who has been engaged for many years in at- 
sentive study of the problems existing between employers and employes. 


Employers and employes alike, seid Mr. Filene, dislike to be bossed. 
“fen strike because they are injured by real mistakes or because they believe 
themselves to be injured by the terms of their employment." When strikes are 
usuccessful the grievance remains and there grows up a distrust or hatred of 
the whole present system; and there is a reaction toward socialism or communism 
asa panacea for their ills. Mr. Filene does not feel that at the present time 
either socialism or communism is a practical remedy. 


His study of industrial relations has convinced him of the truth of 
four fundamental principles: 


1. That in a political democracy such as ours the autocratic control 
of industry by employers is a fruitful breeder of strikes end is in the long 
rm impractical. He claims that "all of us employers are believers in the 
right of private property". This belief “amounts to setting up property rights 
as superior to personal rights; to an appeal to society to safeguard our self- 
ish interosts against the common interests of the society to which we appeal; 
to an insistence at times on the duty of government to protect us in our imag- 
ined and artificial rights to the detriment and loss of the whole group of cit- 
izens Of which we are a part". In applying this idea of property to the rela- 
tions with employes, employers run counter to the teaching of the schools of 
this country from childhood up that it is the inalienable right of American 
citizens "as freemen to have a hand in determining the political laws under 
which they live", Men so taught naturally apply this axiom to the industrial 
system under which they live and labor and the economic conditions are more 
vital to them than the political conditions, 


Men will continue to strike untjl given adequate representation in 
boards of directors, or in shop committees in which employers and employes work 
hand in hand +0 advance both the business and the legitimate interests of the 
human beings who put their lives into it and get their livelihood from it. 


2. That we often pay counterfeit wages when we intend to pay real 
Wages, thus causing discontent, conflict and strikes. Mr. Filene defined a 
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counterfeit wage as any wage, however large in dollars, "that will not buy 
the necessities of life and enough luxuries to make working for necessities a 

desirable thing ana also to enable a recipient to make modest but adequate pro- 
vision for sickness and old age." 


Any economic situation that reduces the purchasing power may turn a 
good wage into a counterfeit. Among such causes are the followiug.s vent nrofe 
iteering in houses, factories, shops; manipulation of the securities of public 
service corporations which raise the cost of carfares, of gas or electricity; 

a tariff that cripples forsign customers; anything that increases the cost of 
domestic goods; unnecessarily costly methods of retail or wholesale distribu- 
tiong Charges resulting from watered stock and from capitalizing expenses; 
inefficient and expensive government; limitation of output by labor unions -- 
all tuese cause a discrepancy between income and outgo that "makes men ready to 
listen to the irresponsible agitator who tells them that they are deliberately 
and constantly being robbed by us employers or by organized finance". 


Adequate, genuine wages will tend to provide happy, healthy, contented, 
loyal and efficient employes while the ability to purchase freely will redound 
to the profit alike of the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, and the work- 
man. "An important part of the responsibility for the adequacy of wages must 

be assumed by us employers" since "it is most often members of our cwn employer 
class . . . who turn real wages into counterfeit". He admonishes employers and 
financiers to fight against all conditions such as those enumerated which cause 


reel wages to become counterfeit. 


3. That the present so-called capitalistic system has accumulated, and 
is still using, outgrown ideas and customs that are needlessly offensive to our 
employes, and that it needs to be brought up to date. 


Mr. Filene considers that "one of the most significant as well as the 
most courageous" of the attempts being made to humanize and improve the 
industrial system is the promulgation by the Federal Council of Churches of 


its "Social Creed". 


"Difficulties and differences of opinion will no Goubt be encountered 
in forging these ideals into a working program. Some of them may need to be 
restated and revised. It is a statment, however, which employers cannot afford 
to overlook or ignore. Progress is going to be made toward their achievement, 
and leadership will come into the hands of those who undertake to apply, in 
good faith, such principles as the churches have here formulated. It can 

hardly be doubted, moreover, that the stability of our social and economic in- 
stitutions will G@epend in no small part on the growth among employers of confi- 
dence in the right-mindedness and right-heartedness of the leaders of business 


and industry". 


Mr. Filene urged employers, consumers, and society at large to seize 
upon this opportunity to assume the leadership in finding the solution to these 
problems of industry. "If the elimination of outgrown ideas and the righting 
of old wrongs is left to labor alone, wage conflicts and strikes will continue 
an increasing scale. The strike is their principal weapon. If they are 
forced to fight for their rights they must and will use it." 


4, That the basic remedy for the evils of industrialism and hence for 
Strikes lies in making business a profession -- that is, in realizing, in act 
& well as in thought, that a business has no right to make a profit except as 


= 


it serves the community. Mr. Filene considers it a part of the code of busi- 
ness @thics that merchandise should be sold ever more and more cheaply without 
oppression to the employes; and that when employers have reached the stage of 
financial freedom they should use their thought, time and money not in acquir- 
ing the luxuries of Jife but in simplifying their living and in trying to heal 
the wounds of industry. "Philanthropy becomes a sin and an offense, when it 
yses for charity the earnings of industry that should be used for justice, to 
employes and the public. The motive with which the employer directs his 
business and with which the employe works will in the last analysis determine 
ghether there will be industrial war or industrial peace". The spirit of 
service will bring cooperation between management and labor and this perhaps 
is "the nearest we shall need to come to common ownership or the socialization 


of industry." 


“THE CHURCH SALVAGING CIVILIZATION" 


Under this title, Rev. Melvin P. Burns, Superintendent, Department of 
City Work, board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in a recent pamphlet asserts his belief that “the religious life 
and thought of the age and Nation is entirely responsible for the prevailing 
civilization." Mr. Burns gives a short analysis of the failures of the Church 
in history to measure up to her Founder and to control the lives of men and 
suggests the following as a& necessary possession "if she is to ultimately and 
permanently grip the soul of tne modern city and leave the proper concept of 
God deposited in the thinking of the people: 


1. The spirit, passion and message of democracy. 

2. The spirit, passion and message of internationalism. 

3. The spirit, passion and message of social justice. 

4, A ministry with sufficient vision and courage to drive home the 


message." 


Under these heads Mr. Burns calls for a democratic policy on the part 
of the individual church, membership of all nations in an international endeav- 
or, democratic and social solution of the industrial problem, and a program of 
the Church at large to include: 


"1, Liberty of action defined in terms that are human and social and 
not individualistic, 

2. Sacredness and perpetuity of personality as conceived by Jesus, 

3. Ownership only as a result of creative and necessary service to 
mankind, 

4, Compensation only for activities that promote general welfare, 

5, Economic, political and diplomatic forms of life embued with a 
passion for the moral and social ideals of a co-operative Christian order of 
which the personality of Jesus shall be the directing agency." 


A striking passage is that recording the speech of Rose Schneiderman 
of New York, then president of the Shirt Waist Makers Union, at the mass meet- 
ing for protest held in the Metropolitan Opera House following the Triangle 

Shirt Waist Factory fires 


"She walked out to the front of the platform, paused a moment to get 
her voice, and then spoke these words, which were burned into the hearts of the 
people as with a red hot iron: ‘This is not the first time that working girls 
have been burned to death in the City of New York because employers were break- 
ing the law. Each week on an average comes the untimely death of at least one 
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of my fellow workers, and every year hundreds of us are maimed by dangerous 
unprotected machinery. The lives of women are cheap but property is sacred. 
There are SO many of us -- what does it matter if a hundred and forty-three 

are burned @live? I wovld be a traitor to these poor charred bodies if I stood 
here and simply talked good fellowship, You are always ready to give a couple 
of dollars apiece all round for the sorrowing families, but when we come out in 
the only way we know to oppose conditions which have become unbearable, the 
strong hand of the law is down upon us instantly. I stand here to protest 
against the injustice of it all.' 


"Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, Dean of Yale Divinity School, who tells 
this story, said: ‘The audience listened to that vital thrust which was in 
striking contrast to some of the placid things which had been uttered by the 
preceding speakers. It listened and reflected and drew a long breath, Then 
the people rose to their fest and shcuted their approval as no Metropolitan 
Opera House audience had ever shouted its satisfaction in the triumph of some 
singer like Melba or Caruso. The note of social justice had been struck by one 
of the working people and the American consciences responded with a tremendous 
'Imen.’ Pity, compassion, kindliness -- they are all good, but the people de- 
mand something more fundamental. And when that deeper note of justice sounded 
forth from the lips of a toiler the people were ready with their approval.’" 


THE FAMINE IN ARMENIA 


Ths Near Hast Relief recently received the following telegram from Dr. 
kobert EH. Speer who has been visiting India, Persia and Armenias 


"I made careful study of general economic conditions in these countries. 
Great suffering everywhere among the children and common people, but worse con- 
ditions of ail in Armenia, Work of Americans among orphan children everywhere 
is admirable, Unfortunately resources of Near East Relief are much too smail, 
Ivisited Erivan, Armenian capital, and Alexandropol; conditions among children 
needed no interpreter. America has givon great noble example to the world in 
wrk for suffering children of Near East," 


LABOR AND PUBLICATION 


Over against numerous announcements of labor’s. hostility to prohibition 
tay be placed the following reply from the UNION LABOR BULLETIN of Newark, N.J. 
40 & questionnaire sent out by the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


"sar Sir -- Replying to your questionnaire: 

1. We favor prohibition. 

2. We do not favor interference with the 18th (or Prohibition) 
amendment, nor its appeal. 

3. We favor absolute annulment of the saloon where it may serve to 
rostitute the morals of the region to which it caters, 

4. We condemn the sale of light wines or beers with meals in restau- 
rants or hotels, 

6. We disapprove of the sale of light wines or beers for consumption 
anywhere. 

7. Our employes have increased their efficiency 100 per cent because 
of Prohibition. 

8. We cannot encourage anyone to join your association, 

9. You may use this information in whatever manner will aid the re- 
‘wn of this country to & sane enjoyment of prosperity, which is impossible 
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gnere stimulants destroy brains and develop physical weakness, accentuate moral 
laxitude and lassitude, and undermine the real strength of government. 


"Yours very truly, 
"UNION LABOR BULLETIN." 


THE PRESS AND LABOR PUBLICITY 


"It is nowadays generally accepted as an axiom" says the NEW STATESMAN 
(tondon) for April 8 "that when any serious labour dispute arises, the main 
duiy of the press is to educate the public by elucidating the facts and thus 
gnabling it to form its own opinion of the merits of the dispute, and in the 
last two or three years the larger newspapers and many of the smaller ones 

nave been taking this duty more and more seriously, and performing it on the 
yhole with steadily increasing efficiency". The editors point out that this 
policy on the part of the British press dates from the outbreak of the war and 
that "even since 1919 a great improvement may be observed". Most of the large 
newspapers it is asserted have "labour correspondents" who manage to report 
facts more accurately and impartially than thoir colleagues who cover other as- 
signments. “If any Trade Union fails today to get its case published broad- 
cast, it is almost certainly its own fault." 


It is not a partisan statement to say that the newspapers in this coun- 
try have not attained the same degree of trustworthiness in the matter of labor 
disputes. It is too much to say that the press generally assumes, as the edi- 
torial just quoted says the English press has done hitherto, that "the men are 
alvays in the wrong". Yet very many American newspapers still handle labor 

news with an evident predisposition not less marked than that which character- 
izes the working-class press. There have been many cases of serious distortion 
of the facts by papers which had ample facilities to learn and state them 
accurately. 


This attitude on the part of the press has been explained by labor as 
due to capitalist control. There are papers, however, which are quite inde- 
pendent of commercial interests and whose circulation is large enough to com- 
uand advertising even without the goodwill of the advertisers, whose point of 
view and method of handling labor news are not different from those of papers 
which are definitely business organs. It is probably nearer the truth to say 
that the bias of the press is the natural result of the fact that a newspaper 
is in itself a business enterprise whose owner has his affinities with the 
property group of the community. Such a bias is natural and there is no neces- 
sity for assuming a sinister motive to explain it. 


The present coal strike has been marked by a tendency on the part of 
some of the most influential papers to present sympathetically the miners’ 
point of view. The textile strike in New England has developed the same ten- 
dency. There are several obvious explanations of this change. Putting it on 
the lovest plane, the ability and readiness of strong unions to buy advertising 
space to state their position may be a factor in the situation. LABOR AGE 

(New York) for May reports that in Manchester, N. H. where the great Amoskeag 
‘extile mill is located, the United Textile Workers published in each of the 
three English language newspapers six half-page paid advertisements presenting 
their case. More important is the now disposition of the unions to rest their 
tase on the results of research and statistics, President McMahon of the Amal- 
gamated Textile Workers is quoted as saying "It is not enough nowadays to call 
the boss a liar. Prove it." 
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Tt is surely true also to say that there is a growing sense of justice 
in the world which is reflected in the daily press. This sense of justice will 
continue, regardless of the Conclusions reached to secure an adequate examina- 
sion of the facts. 


EDUCATION IN INTERNATIONALISM 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom is vigorously 
promoting constructive education for internationalism, Under its auspices 
last month an Easter school was heid for a fortnight at Keswick, England, open 
to all men and women who wished "to study and promote intellectual knowledge", 
sith a program of lectures, debates and recreation. Similar schools will be 
aeld during August of this year, one at Burg Lowenstein in upper Franconia 
under the auspices of the German section of the League, the other at Varese in 


Northern Italy. 


The impetus for these schools was gained from the success of a summer 
school held last August in Salzburg, Austria, when three hundred men and women 
of all ages, many of them marked by the privations of war, and mentally hungry 
as well, spent two inspiring weeks together. 


They came from Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, India, Ireland, Japan, Jugoslavia, Mexico, 
Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States, and forgot political 
boundary lines in their zeal to study internationalism; first from its psycho- 
logical point of view when such subjects as the free development of function, 
possessive and creative impulses, inhibition of impulses as a source of con- 
flict, and mass psychology were discusseds and second, from the political and 
historical points of view. 


The program of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
has been developing steadily under the leadership of Miss Jane Addams of 
Chicago, its president, and Miss Emily Greene Balch its secretary-treasurer 
ever Since the organization of the League at The Hague in 1915. 


At the Hague Congress the League protested against 


(a) The madness and the horror of war, 
(b) The odious wrongs of which women are the victims in time of war, 
(c) The horrible violation of women which attends all war, 


and urged the governments of the world 


(a) to begin negotiations for a permanent peace based on the 
principle of justice, 


(b) to recognize the right of self determination of nations, 

(c) to refer future international disputes to arbitration or 
conciliation, 

(4) to develop a permanent international court of justice, 

(e) to control all manufacture and traffic in arms and munitions 
of war, 

(f) to declare void all secret treaties, 

(g) to guarantee the freedom of the seas, 

(h) to grant women equal political rights with men, 

(i) to direct the education of children toward the ideal of construc- 


tive peace. 
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Four years later at its second Congress at Zurich it passed resolutions 
advocating: (a) international legislation prohibiting traffic in women and chil- 
fren; (b) @ single moral standard for men and women; (c) complete legal and 
sconomic equality of men and women; (d) the right of married women to individual 
citizenship; (e) the abrogation of all laws fostering race discrimination; and 
(ft) that knowledge relating to birth control shovld be available to men and women, 


Its program of education as formulated at its Third Congress in Vienna, 
fustria last summer is fundamental, and original. Instead of emphasizing the © 
yirtues of any individual nation it aims to "bring the youth of all nations 
nearer together through the fellowship of culture and thought" by bringing into 
the life of the child a knowledge of the history of civilization, the evolution 
of peoples, the lives of great men of all times, and the masterpieces of world 
literature, in order to develop a sense of world citizenship. 


It would enlist the makers of text-books, the press, and the teaching 
professicn in an attempt to banish all materiel exciting to hate and to exercise 
an international influence in the education of mankind. 


It recommends the selection of some already existing auxiliary language 
as a@ universal language, the establishment of a free international university, 
an international normal school, and a circulating library of foreign books. 


Under the heading "“Pacificism in Practice" the League advocated individ- 
ual opposition to war and an “international agreement between women to refuse 
their support of war, in money, work or propaganda"; a special study of passive 
resistance; the gradual abolition of property privileges; and a transformation 
of the economic system “in the direction of social justice." 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, May, Charles Rumford Walker, Jr. — "A Clean-up’s Job 
in the Pit; a Chapter in Steel", First of a series cf articles by Mr. Walker, 
acollegs graduate, who began at the bottom of the steel industry. An interest- 
ing realistic description of the actual operation of a steel mill. - - - Kirby 
Page - "Tne United States Steel Corporation". Mr. Page discusses the industrial 
policy of the Steel Corporation in the light of its financial history and re- 
sources. The article has especial value because its controversial elements 
were discussed frankly with officials of the Corporation in order to insure 
fair consideration of their point of view. 


ATLANTIS MONTHLY, March, W. R. Inge — “Democracy and the Future." The 
author holds that democracy as a form of government is "the least bad of possi- 
tle alternatives". It "holds the field for want of rivals", and its future is 
wst uncertain since in the swing of the pendulum of human history every man- 
ude institution changes its form. The form of democracy that is acceptable 
0 one social group is unsatisfactory to another and the antagonism between 
these groups is at the root of the festering discontent. 


CURRENT HISTORY, May, Wayne B. Wheeler, LL.D. — "Facing the Facts of 
Prohibition", Theme: Is prohibition a success? Latest figures from all parts 
of the country show a decrease of about fifty per cent in the arrests for drunk- 
‘ness, an improvement in health and in general welfare. Progress is being 
mde in enforcing the law.- - - - Samuel G. Inman — “Organized Labor in South 
iwerica", This article, written by the Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, traces the development of labor organization from 
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pitiable beginnings to the present where, in some countries, it embraces work- 
ers, students, and professors. "The Pan American Federation of Labor, organ- 
ized in 1919, shows the endeavor of the American Federation of Labor to extend 
its help to the workmen of Latin America," - - - - Robert R. Moton — "Status 

of the Negro in America", An authoritative survey, from the pen of the Princi- 
pal of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, of the progress of the negro 
in this country, the organizations through which he is working out his own sal- 
vation, and his recent achievements. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, April, Edgar L. Collis -- "Review of 
Health and Welfare in The Coal Mining Industry". An unsigned review of an 
article which appeared in the LONDON JOURNAL OF STATE MEDICINE, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
January, 1922 and which shows the need for a study of such destructive factors 
in the life of the miner as poor underground lighting, bronchitis, and pneumonias 
end of such constructive factors as pure air, pure water, good food, a healthy 
skin, recreation, gardens, etc. "The evidence is almost tantamount to proof", 
says Mr. Collis, "that the usual reasons given for social unrest are merely con- 
scious efforts to explain unconscious impulses, and that these unconscious im- 
pulses are founded upon health, or more correctly, upon ill-health." 


WORLD'S WORK, March, Casper S. Yost --- "A Business Code of Ethics". 
A discussion of the necessity for high ethical standards in business and of the 
increasing recognition of this necessity among business men, The author has a 
high regard for the sense of honor upon which, he says, business practice is 
founded. Lower standards he considers the exception rather than the rule. 
Article interesting as expressing rather an idealistic view cf present business 
nethods; shows little grasp of the complexity of ethical questions as related to 


business. 


NOTE: The third edition of the pamphlet, The Open Shop Drive, by Savel Zimand 
is now available at the Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, for ten cents a copy. 


